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Laliie Charles 


MISS DUDLEY WARD—A BEAUTIFUL BRIDE-TO-BE 


Miss Dudiey Ward is engaged to Commander Godfrey-Faussett, R.N., equerry in waiting to the Prince of Wales 
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“* Trixie.” 

HE distinguished 
artiste known as 
the ‘“ Mare witha 
Mind” is to be 

examined by the Psychical 
Research Society. She will 
probably be far more inte- 
resting than the donkeys 
without minds that often go 
in for the occult. Perhaps 
she can explain the methods 
of the tricksy Zancigs. 


Hamlet on the Zancig 
Question. 


< \V ell said, old Moul.” 


The Commute of London 
“Lhe Socialists are out 
of favour with their 
former friends, the Progres- 
sives. The latter want to 
protect Londoners from an 
electrical monopoly run by 
experts by having a bigger 
electrical monopoly run 
by amateurs—themselves to wit. The 
former want to have a municipal monopoly 
of coal and gas. As they justly say, coal 
is far more necessary to London than 
electric light. You can get on with coal 
and gas without electricity, at a pinch, 
but you cannot have electricity without 
coal. Then, again, the Socialists would 
municipalise milk. "You: can get on ina 
way without even coal, but you cannot 
rear a population without milk.  Pro- 
gressives have long ago said A and B in 
the alphabet of commission ; their Labour 
former friends want to go to Z. 
# 
Two of a Trade. 
o the Progressives call the Socialists 
madmen. But at any rate if coal 
and milk were municipalopolised people 
would have to use them; we should not 
have them lying about to waste like 
certain tramway cars and steamboats. 
A Proposal. 
n the L.C.C. fleet there are none but 
the tars, 
The Embankment has trams, 
inmates one notes; 
Why not take the boats for a ride on the 
cars, 


but no 


finds himself in a tight place. 


AN INTREPID SNAPSHOTTIST 


The photographer in search of interesting pictures for the illustrated papers often 
The operator in the photograph is 


shown perched on an iron girder some hundreds 
of feet above Brooklyn Bridge 


ieee 


Scott 
MISS MARIE HALL, THE TALENTED VIOLINIST 
The proceeds of whose concert on January 29 will 


be given to the funds of the Simla Holiday Home 
for Women and Girls. 


Amante nitake the) mye seca ea 
cars for a cruise r = 
on the boats ? 


t 


The Municipal 


Alphabet. 
rogressives of the 
LGC, 
Vould stop the 


alphabet at E, 

Which stands for 
electricity. 

But ardent Social- 
ists instead 

Would communise 
coal, milk, and 
bread, 

And everything 
from A to Z. 


Progressives shun 
such visions well, 

Or Londoners whose 
burdens swell 

May send you to 
unite at L! 


Sisters aoe ee 


MADAME WILLY, THE TALK OF PARIS, RIDING ASTRIDE (M. WILLY ON THE LEFT) 


Many of the best horsewomen in France may be seen daily in the Bois de Boulogne riding astride 
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By 


aatter anal Comament 6 Adrian Ross. 


The Royal Visit. 

he King has been to 
pay the Duke of 
Devonshire a visit and 
have a chat with him. 
Only those who are inti- 
mate with his grace know 

fain his Chat s worth. 


The New Irish eae 
Said Lulu to Birrell, “1 
pity your lot; 
Instead of warm ‘ Bishop’ 
you'll get Irish hot.” 


Said Birrell to Lulu, 
job may be bad, 
But can’t well be worse 

than the one I have had.” 


Hs My 


A German Bogey. 
Ore of the extra-patriotic 
papers of Germany 
has been declaring that if 
the Government parties do 
not carry the day at the 
new elections a coalition 
will attack Germany, Polish hordes will 
ravage Prussia, and the thunder of the 
Dreadnought’s guns will be heard off 
Hamburg. As that vessel is going on a 
cruise to the West Indies the readers of 
the journal will need very long ears to 
hear her guns. 


“Oh Cae” cries the patriot press, 
“Your land’s in danger, more or less; 
A hostile world intently notes 
The way that you will cast your votes. 


“The greedy Gaul, the starving Slav, 
Would rob you of the wealth you have; 
The Anglo-Saxon weaves a plot 

To keep from you what he has got. 


“The yellow Chinaman and Jap 
Would gladly wipe you off the map,. 
So would colonial coloured coons 

In your Imperial Cameroons. 


“In South-West Africa—you know 
Each native is a bitter foe, 

Kaffirs and Hottentots of sorts, 
Except the beaten Bondelzwarts.”” 


America in Front. 
AE he antiquated Britisher cannot compete 
with his hustling cousin across the 
pond. No sooner 
had progressive 
Scotland brought 
| — off a really respect- 
') able railway acci- 
dent than the U.S. 
countered with two: 
smashes, each more 
|, murderous than our 
' feeble attempt. 
| ‘Their railways kilh 
| and wound more 
| men ina year than 
| fall in many first- 
| Class battles. 


Outdone. 


| hen all is done 

| and all is said, 

We cannot rival 

Yankee skill; 

| Their dentists 

i “have the 
pull” ahead, 

Their accidentists 
farther still. 
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beautiful French Woman. 


Reutanger 


MDLLE. NELLY CORMON 


Mie a newcomer to London Mdlle. Cormon is one of the most beautiful young actresses on the Paris stage. She has played minor parts in a large 
mber of French successes and is appearing this week with M. Le Bargy at the Royalty Theatre in ‘‘Le Marquis de Priola,” **Le Demi-Monde,” and 
“L’Etrangere”’ 
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Great New Street, London, E.C. 


Telegraphic Address: ‘‘ Sphere, London.” 


7 ‘SHIPPING, TOURS, fa 


PORTUGAL, SPAIN, MADEIRA. 


Winter and Spring Tours, 13 to 32 Days, £12 to £42 inclusive. 
Sailings every 10 days. 


TOUR—SEJOUR TO MONT’ ESTORIL, 


An IDEAL ‘WINTER RESORT NEAR LISBON. 
23 to 27 Days £163 Ist Class throughout. 


BOOTH LINE game see, tapos 
THE TATLER’S HOTEL LIST. 


OURNEMOUTH.—Enmpress Hotel, The Square. Absolutely the best situated, overlooking 
the Public Gardens. An ideal spot for all seasons. Electric light. Billiard room. Special 
attention to the Catering. From £2 2s. weekly ; 8/6 per day ; Saturday till Monday, 15/-; including 
Baths, Lights, and Attendance. Table d’'Héte. Separate Tables. Tel.: 0984. Illustrated Tariff. 


BOURNEMOUTH. ““Elvaston."’ West Cliff. Pension. Best position on sea front. 


BRAEMAR.—Fife Arms Hotel. Centre of Scottish Highlands. 


COLCHESTER.—The Cups. Posting and Motor Garage. E. J. Hart, Proprietor. 


LEAMINGTON SPA.—Regent Hotel. The most charming in the provinces. Reconstructed 
and refurnished. Unique Winter and Hunting Quarters. Lift. Large Garage. . Resident 
engineer. Telephones: 109 & 0659 Leamington. Telegrams: ‘‘ Regent, Leamington.” 


LONDON. Royal Palace Hotel. Most charming position in London. Overlooking Hyde 
Park. Every comfort and luxury. Enclosed suites with private bath-room. En pension 
terms from 10/6 per day. 


LYMINGTON.—The Londesborough. Central for New Forest and Isle of Wight. 


ARGATE.—Cliftonville Hydro. Fullylicensed. Finest position, facing seaand Oval. Electric 
light and lift. Roof garden. Billiards (2 tables). First class cuisine and wines. Within easy 
distance of golf links. Motor garagein grounds of Hotel. Turkish, Dowsing and Electric baths. 
Special week-end tickets from Messrs. Cook & Sons—Saturday to Monday, £2; Friday to Monday, 
£2 10s., including Ist class railway fare and full board. Special terms for lengthened stay during 
Spring and early Summer. For Tariff apply Manager. 


PERTH.— Station Hotel. Covered way. Artuur Foster, Manager. 


G OUTHAMPTON.—The Dolphin. Motor Garage. Inspection Pit and Petrol Stores. 


ESTON-SUPER-MARE.—Week end at Grand Atlantic Hotel. Garage. 
Do. Leete's Private Hotels. Telephone 0297. 
Do. Royal Hotel, for comfort. Re-furnished. Electric light. Garage. 
Do. For Bracing Atlantic Breezes. Booklet, stamp, Phillput, Stationer. 
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RURY LANE THEATRE ROYAL. Managing Director, Artuur Coiy yy, 
Twice Daily at 1.30 and 7.30. ; 
SINDBAD. 


WALTER PASSMORE, HARRY RANDALL, HARRY FRAGSON, FRED EMNEy 
ARTHUR CONQUEST; QUEENIE LEIGHTON, and MARIE GEORGE, ° 


H's MAJESTY S THEATRE. 
EVERY EVENING at 8, Shakespeare's 


ANTONY AND CLEOPATRA. 
MATINEES EVERY WEDNESDAY AND SATURDAY at 2. 


MR. TREE 


T. JAMES’S, KING STREET, PALL MALL 
EVERY EVENING at 8.15 (390th time). MATINEE, WepNESDAYS AND Sarurpays at 7 
HIS HOUSE IN ORDER, By A. W. PINERO, 3 

Mr. GEORGE ALEXANDER. Miss IRENE VANBRUGH. Telephone: 3903 Gerrard, 


Garnier’ MR. ARTHUR BOURCHigER 
EVERY EVENING at 8.30. Lessee and Manager, ' 


THE MORALS OF MARCUS. 
A Play in 4 Acts, by WitiiaM J. Locke. 
MATINEE EVERY SATURDAY at 2.30. 


AIETY THEATRE. Manager, Mr. GEORGE Epwarp;s 
3 EVERY EVENING at 8 (Doors open 7.40). f 


THE NEW ALADDIN (a Musical Extravagance). 
MAT. EVERY WED. and SAT. at 2 (Doors open 1.40). Box Office open 10 till 10, 


[_YRI¢ THEATRE. MR. LEWIS WALLER 

Lessee, Mr. William Greet. Under the Management of Mr. Tom B. Davis. ; 
EVERY EVENING at 8. 

ROBIN HOOD. By Henry Hamivron and Wititi1aM Devereux. ROBIN HOOp. 

MATINEE EVERY WEDNESDAY AND SATURDAY at 2. : 


LDWYCH THEATRE, ALDWYCH, STRAND, 
Sole Lessee and Manager, CHARLES FROHMAN. 
EVERY EVENING. at 8 o'clock, CHARLES FROHMAN_ presents 
EDNA MAY in LLY NEIL," 
The new musical play by C. M. S. McLELLAN, music by IVAN CARYLL. 
MATINEE every SATURDAY at 2. 
Telephone: 2315 Gerrarj, 


| ONDON HIPPODROME. 


TWICE DAILY 
At 2 and 8 p.m. 


AN ENTERTAINMENT OF UNEXAMPLED BRILLIANCE. 


FE MPIRE, LEICESTER SQUARE, W.C. “THE DEBUTANTE,’ 
New Grand Ballet. Mdlle. GENEE, Premiére Danseuse. 
“BURNING TO SING.” 
ARTHUR PRINCE, GEORGE LASHWOOD. And Selected Variety Programme. 
EVERY EVENING at 8.0. Manager, Mr. H. J. Hircuins. 


STAMMERING. 


[HE severest and most obstinate cases can now be perfectly and permanently 


CURED by one who has cured himself, after stammering for ten years. 
INTERVIEW ON WRITTEN APPLICATION. RESIDENT PUPILS TAKEN. 
Mr. A. C. SCHNELLE, 119, Bedford Court Mansions, London, W.C. 
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THE TATEER 


By Marion 
S o H. Spielmann. 


(Mr, Spielmann here gives the first instalment of his criticism of the Zancigs; the second will appear next week] 


The ‘‘ White Magicians” of London. 
HEN these clever entertainers 
came to London, we are told, 
they dined with the Magic 
Circle—the conjurers’ club— 
and said that they intended to deceive 
the public honestly, as every right-minded 
conjurer does; and so they secured the 
goodwill of the body which has loyally 
desisted from any attempt to “spoil their 
show.” It is only when persons of the 
stamp of “Dr.” Slade, of disreputable 
memory, attempt to claim supernatural 
powers for the purpose of extorting money 
and establishing a false reputation that 
they find themselves exposed by our 
brilliant “ white magicians” of London— 
the most brilliant and the keenest, intel- 
lectually speaking, that you will find any- 
where—even to pursuance into the dock. 


Exposing the Scientist. 
As an old amateur conjurer, now retired, 
* but formerly of some standing, if | 
may be so bold, I have been asked for my 
opinion on the remarkable performance 
of the Zancigs; and if I goa step further 
in my confessions than some would think 
justifiable it is because of the supernatural 
character foisted upon it by certain emi- 
nent publicists and men of science, who 
are always on the pounce to see the 
magical, the spectral, or the mysterious 
in any and every such manifestation of 
ingenuity and memory cultivated to an 
abnormal point. 
Clever and yet Duped. 
‘The British public always extends its 
leg to be pulled and will have it that 
it is pulled by magic. How eminent are 
the men of science who have been vic- 
timised by Miss Fay and others need not 
here be recounted ; but when we have the 
constant spectacle of their “‘ unprejudiced 
readiness to recognise demonstrations of 
unknown forces” and when we see in this 
constant “open-mindedness” a hungry 
passion for spooks and “ materialisations ” 
and the like, we need not be surprised that 
it has been sought by some to identify the 
Zancig code with genuine telepathy—if 
such there be. 


The Absurd Claim of Telepathy. 


‘T bat anyone who has seen the entertain- 
ment, anyone capable of intelligent 
watching and simple reasoning, should 
accept for a moment the stage claim 
made, for effect, of true thought trans- 
ference is amazing. Half the experiments 
and the whole of the performance proclaim 
against it. If Mr. Zancig, according to 
the implication of his announcement (we 
must be very accurate in expressing our- 
selves), really can transfer his thoughts to 
Mrs. Zancig’s brain by sheer concentration 
and visualise before her mental vision what 
his eyes have seen, he could and would do 
So in silence. Think of it! Instead of all 
his gestures, his wagging of his diamond 
ting, his questions, and running remarks, 
and fuss, which are correctly believed to 
be elements in his elaborate signal system, 
he would receive an object from a member 
of the audience, concentrate his thoughts on 
it, and out of the silence the correct answer 
would come from his wife! Not the 
answer” only but full descriptions, and 
Passages read from a book—one book, 
gazed at only by the husband's eyes. 


The Book Trick. 


sit is, the book trick is the most ridi- 
culously elementary and childish item 
of the whole entertainment. Madame has 
a book, Monsieur holds a duplicate copy of 
it, and someone picks out a passage he 
wishes the lady to read. Of course, all 
the performer has to do is to signal the 
page (one sign) and the number of the 
sentence down the page, or, equally simple, 
the number of the line (a second sign), and 
the trick is done ; Madame calmly proceeds 
to read and the house applauds. You 
and I could do it ina week. It is probably 
the easiest trick they do, and yet on the 
night I saw it it was not achieved success- 
fully the first time. he second time gave 
it away. 


Play Pictorial 
MISS DENISE ORME 


That charming singer and actress, Miss Denise 

Orme, who is appearing in ‘‘Les Merveilleuses” 

at Daly's Theatre, is about to be married to 
Baron Ernsthausen 


Failures in the System. 
hese failures—and there were several 
during the performance I attended— 
are a complete refutation of the theory of 
thought transference. If Monsieur, de- 
siring to convey the figures 6649 as the 
number of a note or ticket to the lady’s 
mind one by ’one, succeeds with the two 
6’s and the g but fails with the 4, which 
she gives as 2, the inference is that she 
did not properly see his signal, not that 
her mind is less receptive to 2’s than to 4’s 
and g’s and 6's. Indeed, she makes much 
of not apparently watching him; for, of 
course, the audience do not know that a 
person looking before him can, if trained, 
see what is almost at right angles to him, 
and a good deal more, and they do not 
think of the possibility of mirrors, of his 
flashing ring, or of the communicative 
voice. At the same time,I do not think 
that mirrors are used; though Madame’s 
spectacles may be useful in receiving the 
flashes from the ring. 
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Where the Code Fell Short. 


AX simple test which partially failed 

gave away the whole claim by very 
reason of the partial success achieved. A 
paper handed to the performer bore this 


device which he undertook to con- 


vey to Madame, and he bade her try and 
draw it. What she drew was this: AV 


X , afterwards corrected to AV +. And 


she got no further. Now in the first place 
itis clear that Mr. Zancig telegraphed to 
her “ triangle, triangle, cross,” hoping that 
she would understand that the two tri- 
angles were to be placed base to base and 
the cross within, but the repetition of the 
form “ triangle” she took for emphasis and 
the cross had to remain outside. It is con- 
ceivable that the code failed in the demands 
made on it. In the second place, this very 
sequence in which the forms were con- 
veyed in the attempted solution of the 
trick reveal the fact that it was not the 
complete device or pattern he was looking 
at which appeared to the wife’s mental 
vision, but a sequence of forms painfully 
coded and incorrectly decoded. 
A Photograph. 
gain, whena photograph of themselves 
was submitted to Mr, Zancig, Madame 
first said it was “‘a picture,” and in reply 
to a further question said it represented 
“The Zancigs.” Had it been true tele- 
pathy the nature of the picture would 
have been revealed and announced at 
once, and described in one statement 
without intermediate examination. Mr. 
Zancig knew what it was from the begin- 
ning, for I saw him smile recognition as it 
was handed to him. 


A Convincing Case. 


ne other case which I hope will be 

convincing to the reader. On 
January 3, as reported in the ‘“ Daily 
Mail,’ a cigarette case was handed to 
Mr. Zancig (by the way, “And this?” 
draws the reply, ‘‘ A case,” not necessarily 
a cigarette case; “This?” brings the 
answer, “ A coin”; and “ Now this?” “A 
knife’) and was at once stated to bea 
cigarette case containing seventeen ciga- 
rettes. This was before it was opened, so 
that the number was unknown to Mr. 
Zancig, who states formally and precisely 
that he can only transfer knowledge he 
himself possesses. 

t cS o 

The Realms of Collusion. 
AS there is no suggestion that the owner 

could similarly transfer his thought, 
even if he was aware of the number of 
cigarettes, the whole occurrence detaches 
us from the idea of thought transference 
and lands us in the realm of collusion and 
confederacy. The occasional use of collu- 
sion in conjuring is very useful, if very 
sparingly employed; it is a valuable 
adjunct as a red herring, and unless the 
Zancigs’ special friends have wholly mis- 
represented the facts they have raised 
another point of damning evidence. We 
are driven, therefore, to the conclusion 
that there is no thought transference in 
the true sense, but only word transference 
—not necessarily (or only sometimes, as in 
the case of names) in the spelt form of. the 
word, but in its picture form or in the 
tabulated form. 


LAE WEARER. 


TITTLE-TATTLE 


Queens as Artists. 


RT seems to be one favourite occupa- 
tion of many sovereigns. Some 
of them excel in it. This has 
been proved by the examples of 

royal work to be seen at the Brussels 
Exhibition, which is filled with rare 
works of art showing talent and finish 
in execution. The landscapes of Queen 
Amelia of Portugal are distinguished by 
their firmness of touch. The statuette 
portraits in ivory of Bourget, Pierre Loti, 
Ibsen, and Maeterlinck sculptured by the 
Queen of Roumania are remarkable for 
their fidelity to the persons modelled. 
Queen Wilhelmina has beautifully ilus- 
trated “The Arabian Nights.” The young 
Spanish Queen paints birds and flowers; 
Queen Helena prefers to paint sailors. 


The King of the Castle. 
he Duchess of Roxburghe, who was 
Miss May Goelet of New York, has 
taken up the prevalent craze to collect 
animals, and she is building a miniature 
Zoo at Floors Castle. In fact, the duchess, 
a masterful little lady, has everything she 
wants. They are telling this story. One 
of the duke’s tenants, wishing some con- 
cession, went to the castle and told his 
errand to an old retainer, adding that he 
would like to see the master in person. 
“ Eh, mon,” retorted the aged servant, who 
is not entirely reconciled to the new 
order of affairs, “there is only ae maister 
in this hoose thae times and that’s no’ the 
duke. Ye should see the. duchess.” 


Boissonnas & Tapenier 


THE BEAU BRUMMEL OF THE PARIS STAGE 


M. Le Bargy, the distinguished societaire of the 

Comédie Frangaise. is playing at the Royalty Theatre this 

week in Le Marquis de Priola, Le Demi-Monde. 

and L'Etrangére. M. Le Bargy sets the fashions; 
his neckties are famous in two continents 


ANOTHER REMARKABLE PHOTOGRAPH OF A WEDDING 


OF 
THIE 
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Innovations at Floors. 


“Lhe duchess owns some parrakeets that 
fly about the castle and when she 
whistles for them light on her shoulder 
and pick crumbs from her lips. As an 
innovation, too, she hasa Nubian servant 
who ina gorgeous native dress waits on 
her at dinner. He is devoted to his mistress 
and follows her like a dog. 
é i re 


A Matter of Marriage. 
A well-known society woman much 
given to good works during a recent 
visit to a local asylum for the insane came 
across a man sitting dreamily on a bench. 
“How do you do to-day?” she said. 
“May | ask your name?” 
“My name!” started the man, ‘Oh, 
I'm Nicholas, Czar of all the Russias.” 
“ But,” ventured the lady, “were you 
not something else last time I called?” 
“Oh_ yes,’ replied the other, “I was 
William of Germany. But that was by 
my first wife. I married again.” 
+ te te 
The Poor Fields. 


“The pains taken by Mrs. Marshall Field 

to keep her two boys ignorant of the 
vast fortunes left them have been very 
thorough. Comparing notes with some 
of their schoolfellows at Rugby they found 
that the parents of the latter were more 
liberal than their own mother. The 
comment of one young Rugby lad was, 
“Tsay, how beastly hard up your relations 
must be.” 


IN A CHURCH 


The rapid progress made by photographic science is fast conquering the hitherto greatest difficulty met with in photographic exposure, namely, bad or 


dull light. 


Now we have smart weddings in churches pictured in the enterprising journals of the day, 


The above was taken by the Illustrations Bureau and 


represents the marriage of Commander J. R. Segrave, R.N., to Miss Mary Ricardo at the Brompton Oratory last week 
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Actress. 


MDLLE. GABRIELLE DORZIAT 


This is M * ae 
PS orc 2 principal lady, now playing with him at the Royalty Theatre in a selection of modern French masterpieces. Mdile. Dorziat has an 
charm of manner that holds the attention of her audiences as very few actresses can. She will be remembered as having made a big hit in 
“‘La Bascule”™ last season 
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By tihe 
Princess 


Love at First Sight. 
HERE are people who will 
tell you that there is no 


such thing as love at first 

sight. But those sceptics are 
wrong. And I know because I have 
proved myself they are wrong. I will 
tell you how. One day when I was 


studying music under Capoul and Lucien 
Fugére of the Opéra Comique some 
visitors were announced and I was intro- 
duced to a gentleman who called himself 
“Monsieur de Broglie,’ and who was 
accompanied by his sister, Marguerite, and 
brother, [scenes who recently married the 
daughter of the Prince of Wagram. 


Cupid was Early Astir. 
was instantly “smitten ” with the young 
man, and apparently he was as deeply 
interested in me. On the following day 
the prince’s Italian valet came with a 
present of beautiful flowers, and then for 
the first time] learnt of Robert's title. I 
cannot say how astonished I was, but as 
he was anxious to know more of me I 
invited him to call. His mother has since 
said that it was a case of love at first 
sight and that we practically threw our- 
selves anto each 
other’s arms at the 


A Noble Family. 
MY husband’s family is justly proud of 
its blood. The prince’s grandfather, 
the old Duc de Broglie, was a famous 
man in French affairs who served in the 
French Cabinet and was a close friend of 
Marshal MacMahon. Naturally enough, 
therefore, Robert’s father is deeply incensed 
that he should have married an American 
singer. But we contend that it isa matter 
concerning us more than anyone else so 
long as we ourselves are happy. 


Marital Happiness. 
] do not claim that we represent ‘‘two 
minds with but a single thought,” 
but all the same we understand each 
other perfectly and are congenial in every 
way. When we eloped and were married 
in -Italy I set my wits to work, sold 
$25,000 worth of jewels which Robert had 
given me, went to Munich, and forthwith 
began studying Wagner réles. You see | 
was determined to show the proud Broglies 
that I was a true woman: and could 


first visit. So much 
for cynics who scoff 
at “Cupid scoring 
a bullseye at the 
first time of asking.” 


A Romantic Elope- 
ment. 
[2 a few days we 
began to know 
each other better 
and came to an 
understanding by 
which we both 
agreed that we 
could not live apart. 
But what was I to 


do? At the time 

I was unhappily 

married to a Prus- 

sian merchant, 

Sydney Veit, who iS 

posed asa French- 

man. ‘There re- re EER 
mained but one 


chance for me and 
that was to elope. 
So after carefully 
considering the 
matter I decided to 
cross the Rubicon, and in less time than 
it takes to write it the prince and I, both 
knowing that such a proceeding would 
inevitably cause my husband to divorce 
me, had Seb out fora BEB monet the world. 


The Secret Marriage. 
“Things worked out just as we had ex- 
pected; the divorce followed, and at 
once we were secretly married by a priest 
near Milan. But the family continued to 
decline to recognise a marriage celebrated 
against the will of the parents and in 
violation of French custom and a civil 
contract; therefore, to satisfy my own 
family, we were married again—American 
fashion—in Chicago. 


THE PRINCE AND PRINCESS DE BROGLIE AT HOME 


This much-discussed couple, who are attracting large audiences to the Tivoli, have signed a contract 
with the director of the Scala, Paris, to appear there for a month, beginning in May, at a salary of 


£600 a week—a record salary for Paris 


supply my husband with money even 
though his family had cut him off without 
a france. 


The Passing of Riches. 
he Wealth of the Broglies, it must be 
understood, is boundless, and there- 
fore only those who have lived in affluence 
can understand what Prince Robert sacri- 
ficed when he married me. It is an old 
saying that when poyerty comes in at the 
door love flies out of the window. I can 
add that “love is but a summer sigh which 
steals softly over you.” So if one does not 
possess a cent, obviously the wise thing to 
do is to live in a tent where there is no 
window for love to fly through. 
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lk orget 


stelle 
De Broglie. 


An Earthquake Denudes my Family. 
My» husband and-I are every- 

thing to each other, and 

strong in each other’s love we 
are prepared to face the greatest mis- 
fortunes, which we have already learnt 
“never come singly.” Thus the recent 
San Francisco earthquake destroyed a 
lot of my own. family’s property, but 
still, in proof of the old saying that ‘ every 
cloud has a silver lining,’ I have every 
reason to hope that a considerable amount 
will be saved from the wreck. 


“In ASquo Animo.” 
I believe it was Horace who said “in 

times of trouble always keep an evenly- 
balanced mind.’ Well, that the prince 
and I have firmly decided to do, and 
until his family relent we shall continue 
to study music, of which we are both pas- 
sionately fond. Robert is a man of the 
highest education, and not only does he 
speak several European languages but his 
English is almost perfect, while as an 
athlete he has few equals. Not long ago 
he also invented a special automobile for 
carrying freight, the motive-power of 
which is vapour. Already this promises 
well, for it has been 
proved that the 
prince’s automobile 
produces greater 
horse-power at less 
expense than any 
machine in use. 
+ tt 


A Brdelie Misfor- 
tune. 
Here again, alas, 
is another 
example which 
graphically proves 
how unkind — the 
fickle goddess of 
Fortune can be 
when she has taken 
} a dishke to poor 
| mere mortals, for 
although this auto- 
mobile was patented 
| In every country the 
prince was _pre- 


vented from making 
a fortune by the 
sudden death of 
Ernest Cronier, the 
famous sugar king, 
who committed 
suicide some eigh- 
teen months ago 
after ‘losing 250,000,000 francs belonging 
to thé various members of the Broglie 
family. : 
The Bright Side Always. 
till, each reverse only spurs us on to 
fresh efforts, and so long as it is 
necessary forme to earn money for myself 
and my husband I shall continue on the 
stage. I love music and the prince is not 
a whit less fond of it, so that what would 
be to some people real hard work is to 
us a delight which compensates for many 
of our misfortunes. But things must, and 
will, take a change for the better. In any 
case experience has taught us to bear 
misfortunes philosophically. 
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LOOKING AFTER NO. 1. By George Belcher. 
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ee Thank your master for the pheasant and tell him | much appreciate his kindness’ 
“Yes, sir; and if ’e asks me, what shall | tell him you give me for myself, sir?” 
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SYNOPSIS.—Mr. Frank Richardson was visited in his study by Professor Cyrus P. Stapp, the celebrated American inventor. ‘The Professor 
brought with him his latest discovery, the Lightning Transmigrator, a cross between a Turkish bath and a summerhouse with just a 


touch of an aeroplane, which, however, did not make the thing at all vulgar. 
At the Professor’s suggestion Mr. Richardson went to the Inferno, not the mere Inferno of to-day, but the Inferno as 


only space but time. 


So potent was the Transmigrator that it annihilated not 


it will be fifty years hence, by which time everybody we know, and love, and hate, will be dead. The gates of the Inferno were opened 
by Dante, the janitor, who explained to him that in the true Inferno there was neither Heaven nor Hell; everybody did the reverse of what 
he had done on earth, Whether people were in Heaven or Hell was their own secret. He appointed a masked guide to show 
Mr. Richardson round the premises, where he met with all kinds of celebrities. 


CHAPTER V. 
THE FADDIST AND THE FINANCIER AND 
OTHERS. 
The Proprietor of Christian Science. 
N the shadow of the houses we watched 
Lord Hardie of Zululand pass, 
waving his flag and shouting a weird 


amateurish combination of “ Rule, 
Britannia,’ and the Zulu National 
Anthem. 

Scarcely had the sound died away 


when my attention attracted by 
piercing shrieks. 

A woman, palpably an American, with 
a parchment complexion and the mobile 
lips of the habitual gum-chewer, rushed up 
to me howling with pain. 

“Say, you don’t happen to be a doc, 
do you?” she asked. 

I pleaded “not guilty.” 

She renewed her cries. 

“Who is it ?”’ I asked of my guide. 

“ That is Mrs. Mary Baker G. ‘Eddy, t 
original inventor and proprietor of Ohne: 
tian Science. This quaint creed for cranks 
is so called on the guinea-pig system of 
nomenclature. Just asa guinea-pig is not 
a pig and is not worth a guinea, so Chris- 
tian Science has got its name because it is 
neither Christian nor scientific.” 

“T know, I know,” I answered. “I’ve 
been into the matter, but she seems to be 
having a pretty bad time of it.” 

“Yes, he said. ‘You remember that 
she and her followers decided not to 
believe in the reality of pain. They could 
believe in anything except the obvious. 
But I doubt, judging by her appearance, 
whether she can deceive herself that she is 

in Heaven.” 


was 


A Great Man Speaks— 
At that moment she approached an 

immensely intellectual man, whose 
manner showed him to be an eminent 
member of the medical profession. 

“Sakes alive! Help me! Help me!” 
she cried to Sir Frederick Treves, “I am 
dying in agony. 

“Pain is not pain,” he answered, ‘“ and 
matter is not matter and doesn’t matter. 
Your illusions are not real but unreal. 
Pain is the unconsciousness of the reality 
of health. Disease, death, doubt, and 
mortality are illusions of’ the physical 
senses. But to science the lion of to- day 
is the lion of 6,000 years ago——” 


i) 
as Stop, stop, stop,’ she pleaded. “I 
have said all that myself, and there 
ain’t no sense in it, nohow. Can’t you 
see it hurts? Man, i feel it hurts.” 
Solemnly Sir Frederick answered :— 
“Pain is not pain, and ‘don’t you think 
it, dear madam. Bones, liver, lights, kid- 
neyS——"* 
She interrupted pathetically :— 


“T don’t want no supper menu. I 
want a cure for toothache.” 
“ Toothache,’ I exclaimed. ‘‘ Why, 


Mrs. Eddy wears artificial dentures! And 
the fact that she had her teeth extracted 
under an anzesthetic caused some heart- 
burning to her followers.” 

“True,” he answered, “but she is now 
so convinced that pain is veal that she 
actually suffers artificially.” 

Good heavens! So Sir Frederick 
Treves was a Christian Scientist ! ! ! 

Helplessly wringing her hands she 
walked up the street, and as the eminent 
medical man passed us he said shortly :— 

‘““ A complete cure; a complete cure.” 

“Cured of what, Sir Frederick?” I 
asked. 

“Cured of ‘ Eddyism,’ a disease that 
has destroyed even more people than 
appendicitis. But confound it 

owing to the rules of the place, I 
have to believe i TTeUte 


Boom in Rae Mine Shares 

fine, honourable-looking Semite then 

approached me. 

“Excuse me, sir, but you are a new- 
comer. Have you anyshares in the Rae 
Mine to sell?” 

“The Rae Mine,’ I echoed. ‘ Why, 
the thing was wound up long ago!” 

“But I want-to buy all the shares. I 
want to buy all the shares. I will give 
you a hundred pounds a share, a thousand 
pounds a share, a million pounds a share. 
I must buy all, all, all.” 

Then he passed up the street, eagerly 
accosting every man he met. 

Vainly, but with intense eloquence, 
he addressed a group of capitalists—the 
Duke of Northcliffe, Mr. Pierpont Morgan, 
Croesus, Mr. William Whiteley, Mr. Rocke- 
feller, Dr. Andrew Carnegie, and Lord 
Lipton of London. 

They were confirmed non-parters. 

They seemed determined to stick to 
their Rae Mine shares at any price. 
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A Philanthropist and a Mad Craze. 
& ho is that philanthropist?” | 
asked. 

“A great and good man,” said he. 
“Lord Mount Marks, once President of 
the Board of Trade. You know, Harry 
Hananel Marks of ‘The Financial News,’ 
and author of ‘Leaves from a Reporter's 
Note Book.’ The secret of his behaviour 
I don’t understand. No one can fathom 
it, but he offers untold gold for shares in 
the Rae Mine, and he can never buy a 
single one. Whether he is happy or 
miserable I don’t know. His object in 
life—or rather I suppose one should say 
in death—is to found with the proceeds 
of this Rae Mine undertaking a Univer- 
sity— The New Financial News Univer- 
sity’ he intends to call it—where the art, 
or science, or curse of Stock Exchange 
speculation can be taught.” 

“Indeed! But that knowledge, once 
imparted to the public, would be fatal to 
the Stock Exchange.” 

“What would you like to see next?” 
asked my guide abruptly. 

“What have you in the way of a 
substitute for Hurlingham ¢ se 

“ Nothing.” 

“Or Lord’s?” 

“ Nothing.” 

“T don’t know what season you are 
at—here, but I should like to see a 
football match.” 

“ Impossible.” 

“But how is that?” 

“ Surely you are aware that cricket and 
football have been killed in England ?” 

“Professionalism ?” I queried. 

“In a sense—journalism——professional 
journalism. C. D. Miller and E. D. Miller 
became so engrossed in reporting polo 
matches that theynever had any time toplay 
polo. Horace Hutchinson was the pioneer 
of the destruction of golf; and everybody 
who was strong enough to hold a club 
felt that he must have sufficient strength 
to wield a pen. The pen is mightier than 
the club.” 

“Really ! 
me.” 

‘Of course,” he answered, “ you are 
not aware that England, early in this 
century, became a nation of journalists. 
It is even said that when the North Pole 
was discovered the discoverer died before 
writing his book on the subject. So his 
secret went with him to the grave.” 


Really! You astound 
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The New Inferno—cont. 


The Fate of Sport Reporters. 


Bt what happened to all these 

reporters of sport when sport 
became extinct ?” 

“Oh, they were given easy tasks. 


They retired on the old age pension of 
the habitually incompetent, and they 
became musical critics or racing prophets. 
The more eminent of them invented hair- 
restorers or smoked ‘Consuma’ cigars for 
a living.” 


The Emperor of a Great Republic. 

if had never met Roosevelt before; but, 
of course, I knew him by sight, and I 

was very pleased to make his acquaint- 

ance. When he hailed me, 


“Hullo, . Pres!”” I exclaimed, and 


= 


CEA ERAGE eet ~< 


ti 


The New Spelling. 
Anstily he grinned at me, revealing 
his entire tooth-trust. Said he :— 

“The new spelling is a back number. 

There is only one way to spell.’””. And he 

produced a volume from his pocket and 

at random selected a passage and began 

to read :— 


Whan that Aprillé with his shourés soté 
The dought of March hath percéd to the roté. 


He had not proceeded far before I 
cried, “Help! My brain is reeling. 
Cease firing, Theo.” 

He looked pained and grieved. 
he:— 

“ This is just bully. Old man Chaucer 
is the brightest spellist I've ever struck. 
He’s too ‘cute for words, and those durned 


Said 


i? 
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By Frank Richardson. 


Mrs. Armstrong. 

he corrected me. 

“Mrs. Armstrong,” said- she. 
us all be called by our right names.” 

I saw no reason why we should not all 
be called by our right names. 

‘“Mrs. Armstrong,” said J, “[ have a 
sort of feeling that I have a wonderful 
tenor voice. I am quite sure that you 
might. be able to teach me how 
to use my wonderful tenor voice.” 

She thought for a moment, and then 
she said, “ No.” 

I was astounded. 

Again she said “‘ No.” 

This seemed to me final. 

I couldn’t struggle against it. 

Mrs. Armstrong’s frame heaved in 
anguish. 


“Let 


[ttf 


B.1L.ZEBUB 


MANAGER. 


Vainly, but with intense eloquence, he addressed a group of capitalists—the Duke of Northcliffe, Mr. Pierpont Morgan, Croesus, Mr. William Whiteley, 
Mr. Rockefeller, Dr. Andrew Carnegie, and Lord Lipton of London 


attempted to grip him warmly by the 
hand. But he behaved imperially. 
“Say,” he exclaimed indignantly, 
‘what d'yer mean by that, anyway ? 
Pee indeed !” : = : 

I had forgotten that he had been 

Emperor of the United States. 
“My dear Emp 3 

“ Sakes alive. don’t yer dare to call 
me Emp. I was Emperor of the greatest 
Statedom the world has ever known. 
Ain’t yer aware that yer can’t go about 
calling crowned heads ‘ Emp’ or ‘ Teddy’ 
or any old thing?” 

I apologised by explaining that I had 
tarely, if ever, hobnobbed with monarchs, 
and that it was indeed a proud privilege 
for me to meet the man who had invented 
the new spelling. 


This did not pacify him. 


little dots over the ‘e’ in Aprillé are a 
complete cinch. I always spell my own 
name with two dinky little dots over 
every letter. It gives a kind o’ fizz to 
the name o’ Roosevelt. It makes a durned 
constellation of the thing. That’s how.” 

“Tt must,” I answered. “It must 
make it look real natty.” 

“Say, I guess I'll read yer some more 
roy the brain products of old man Chaucer.” 

“Wrong,” I replied. ‘‘ Guess again.’ 
I walked rapidly away. 
The House was left sitting. 
* s * 


I Meet Madame Melba. 


i| was very pleased to meet Madame 
Melba. 

“Madame Melba -” said I, with 

intense enthusiasm, to the Queen of Song. 
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Said she :— 

“Why on earth should human beings 
burlesque birds? Singing isa habit with 
birds. It is a vice with human beings.” 

I marvelled. 

And passed on. 

& & & 
An Incomprehensible Place. 


he more I saw of the Inferno, the more 

incomprehensible it seemed. 

To be alive, to live, and move, and 
have one’s being in London is one 
thing. 

To find oneself suddenly, owing to the 
enterprise of an American inventor, in the 
society of people who have been dead for 
millions of years, dnd of other people 
who are alive in one’s own lifetime—is 
appalling. 


(To be continued) 
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ASSENGERS on _ the 
South-Eastern Railway 
who, owing to the 
deplorable practice of 
placing implicit  reli- 
ance on the obiter dicta 
of a last year’s “ Brad- 

shaw,” have the good fortune to be 
detained for three hours at Atten- 
boro’ Station on a quiet Sunday 
afternoon in Lent and have satis- 
fied their natural curiosity for 
antiquities by inspecting such 
objects of rare geological interest as 
are provided in the local refreshment-room, 


cannot pass the time more profitably 
than by taking a short walk through 


the sleep-scented pergolas of hops which 
adorn and beautify the garden of Eng- 
land and help to reduce the mind of 
the Kentish rustic to its normal con- 
dition of chronic coma. By momen- 
tarily diverting the attention of the ticket- 
collector to an imaginary dog on the line 
it is possible for the agile passenger to 
elude the notice:of that vigilant official 
and leave the station unobserved, when a 
few minutes’ sharp running will bring him 
to the lodge gates of one of the most 
superb monuments of modern architectural 
skill to be found within a. radius of filty 
miles of the metropolis. 


REITER, of course, to “‘ The Hall,’ Atten- 
boro’, that famous provincial palace 
which has been the seat (and in a 
sense the home) of the Hodgkinson 

family for close upon one. generation, and 
is at present the residence of Sir Isidor 
Hodgkinson, head of the clan that bears 
his name and member of Parliament for 
one of London’s most populous divisions. 


TTENBORO’ HALL is indeed a 
perfectly-appointed mansion, in 
faultless order and perfect repair, 
surrounded by woodland and 

wilderness parks, with eminently desirable 
natural, social, and sporting environments, 
modern sanitation, acetylene gas, and 
plaster ceilings. Its vast grounds comprise 
a noble paddock shaded by prolific crab- 
apple trees, a bothy, rookery, moat (with 
coarse fishing), golf links (with coarser 
language), as well as a dower - house 
capable of providing accommodation for 


from eighty to eighty-two cows. 
It. is a fine example of various 


AN a 
styles of architecture, for while 


the billiard-room is essentially Gothic, 
there is a window in the best spare bed- 
room which is distinctly Tudor, if it is 
anything at all, which I sometimes doubt. 
Had Sir Christopher Wren been commis- 
sioned to build a bungalow for Queen 
Elizabeth at Clacton-on-Sea, one can 
imagine that his genius might have evolved 
a design which should in some way re- 
semble the ground plan of “ The “Hall.” 
Unfortunately, her Majesty was never 
inspired to give the great architect an 

opportunity of anticipating the handi- 
= =owork of Messrs. Mugegridge and 
Bloxam, who are responsible for the 
erection of Attenboro’ Hall and for 
the local Home for Inebriates. 


mere edifice “ The Hall” isa 
wonderlully imposing structure. 


‘furniture and 


OMMeS of 


No. Il.—* The Hall,*® Attenmboro’, Kent. 
Sir Isidor HodgKinson, M.P. 


UT if the house is remarkable in 
itself, it is no less remarkable as 
_being the casket that worthilv 
contains so priceless a jewel as the 
pure white soul of its owner. It is not 
my desire (nor, indeed, does it lie within 
the scope of such an article as this) to 
describe the individuality and person of 
the proprietor of this famous mansion. 


UFFICE it to say that Sir Isidor 
Hodgkinson has the noblest cha- 
racter and the best claret of any 
man I know, and that in appear- 

ance he resembles a very genial and 
benevolent vulture that has been suddenly 
afflicted with acute elephantiasis. His 
habit of carrying on conversation almost 
exclusively with his hanas, assisted by a 
shght but noticeable nasal lisp, has been 
acquired by constant intercourse with the 
numerous alien immigrants who form the 
majority of his East-end constituents, and 
his invariable practice of wearing diamond 
rings in conjunction with a sumptuous 
fur coat (to whose manufacture many a 
rabbit has contributed its unwilling peit) 
is a weakness pardonable in one of his 
age and attainments. Sir Isidor is a 
Briton to the core, a Tory to his finger-tips, 
an Imperialist from the waist up, and it 
is such men as he who have made—nay, 
make—yea, are making—the history of our 
island home to-day. (Loud and prolonged 
cheers.) 


O return to “ The Hall.” The library 
is perhaps the most magnificent 
as well as the most comfortable 
room in the house. A small oil 

stove, kept constantly burning day and 
night in one corner of the apartment, adds 
a cheerful, opulent air to the surrounding 
helps to light up the oil 
paintings on the walls and the oilcloth 
on the floor. Every book that the heart 
of man can desire is to be found on the 
crowded rows of congested shelves that 
line the dado. Here, in an elegant fumed 
and polished oak bookcase, stand the 
volumes of ‘‘ The Century Dictionary,” for 
which Sir Isidor is still paying his monthly 
instalments of 2s. 6d. Here, too, is “ ‘ The 
Times’ Encyclopedia,” in which the earnest 
student may read of the discovery of 
America or, in fact, of any historical event 
that has occurred not less than half-a- 
century ago. 


N a special case set apart from the rest, 
the gems of the collection repose in 
splendid isolation. Here Mr. Caine’s 
*Bondman” play jostles against 

John Strange Winter’s “Slyboots,” while 
Lady Winnoull’s “ Thoughts” lie side by 
side with Mr. Guy Thorne’s masterpieces, 
and a signed copy of Mr. Le Queux’s 
latest rubs shoulders with Mrs. L. T. 
Meade’s last. ‘‘ The Clapham” édition 
de luxe of Miss Corelli’s works (correspond- 
ing in make-up—if in no other respect— 
to “The Edinburgh” Stevenson) is, so to 
speak, the corner stone of the whole 
library, and my own edition of ‘‘ The Filty 
Worst Books” makes a fitting pendant to 
a collection of which even so notorious 
a bibliophile as Sir Isidor may well be 
proud. 
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The Seat of 
By larry Graham. 


HAVE no space to describe 

the further attractions of “ The 

Hall,” but a brief glance at 

the visitors’ book will show 
one the popularity of this country 
house as a week-end resort for 
Father Vaughan and the Smart 
Set. Among the signatures of 
guests one may observe such well- 
known and respected names as 
those of Lord Pickford, Sir Carter 
and Lady Paterson, Baron Nier- 
steiner, Lady Day and the Hon. 
Miss Martin, Sir Lea and Lady 
Perrin, Graf Hunyadi yon Janos, Sir 
Debenham and Lady Freebody, Count 
Carreras, and the Baroness Toussaud. 

+e co a 


OR this, iffor no other reason, I trust 
that my readers will understand 
and appreciate my motives in 
giving Attenboro’ Hall a prominent 

place among “The Stately Homes of 
England,” of which it is indeed so trul 
representative. lal, (Ce 


at 


STORIETTES. 
Not in the Contract. 


WO Irishmen went fishing the other 
day, and before beginning opera- 
tions they made a wager as to who 

would make the biggest catch. 
They had been fishing about an hour, with 
little or no success, when one of them who 
had been standing lost his balance and 
fell headlong into the water. The other 
gave a yell on seeing this and cried, 
“Begorra! if ye’re going to dive for them 
the bet is off.” 


The Bird-lover, 


he good lady was passionately fond of 

birds. She was a trifle deaf, but 

that did not matter. She enjoyed the 

singing of the feathered creatures all the 
same. 

There was a peculiar sound from the 
direction of the woods as she sat pensively 
by the drawing-room window communing 
with Nature. She considered for a minute 
and then concluded, ‘‘ That must be a 
thrush.” 

“You probably know many of the 
bird notes living so near the woods and 
in such a quiet spot,’ she said to the 
friend in whose country house she was 
staying. “Can you tell me what bird 
that was?” 

“Oh, that,” remarked the friend briefly, 
“is our goat. We shall have to move him 
farther off.” 


Fishing is Not Catching. 
TX distinguished public man is amusing 
his friends with the following story : 
“Not long ago I came upon a man fishing 
in my lake. I did not learn until after- 
wards that the trespasser had been there 
all the afternoon without a bite. Stepping 
to his side I politely invited his attention 
to the fact that he was fishing in a private 


preserve in violation of the law. 
The stranger smiled sadly. ‘You 


are mistaken, sir,’ he replied, ‘I'm 
not catching your fish, I’m feeding 
them,’ ” 
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EASILY EXPLAINED. By Will Owen. 


Hits Lordisthiip : Winatiewer could! you Inawe Ibeem tihimkiing of to steal tihe sheep > 
The Prisoner: | dumme, my thord 5 | must that’ beem wooll-gaitnerin’ 
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A TICKLISH TOPIC. By F. H. Townsend. 
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Mistress: And these eggs, cook, they are like bullets. Please understand for the last time they must be boiled for three 
minutes only ; 
Cook (accepting the inevitable): Then | shall have to look at the clock 
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(SUGGESTIONS for SCOTLAND YARD. ©) 
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A. Theatre during the run of a PAncomimne } | \|A 


A Garage 


In order to conduct a betting raid on a public-house at Dudley the police drove up in an ambulance van.—Daily Paper 


The above are a few suggestions for Scotland Yard of disguises suitable for raids in several parts of London 
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RATHER INFRA DIG. By Vyvyan James. 


Little Girl: | say, if you’re too shy to ask anyone you can dance with me if you like 


(Such a nuisance, don't know, when one’s only come to oblige the kids, etc., etc.) 
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By Fritz 
Goodall. 
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MR. GERALD DU MAURIER AS THE PIRATE CAPTAIN IN ‘PETER PAN” 


third Christmas seasom that Mr. dw Maurier has played the pirate captain in Mr. Barrie's charming children’s play at the Duke of York's 
eee a gave up the role of A. J. Rafifes-at the Comedy Theatre a few weeks ago in order to appear in ‘Peter Pan.” All Mr. du Maurier’s work is 
ery cterised by the keenest dramatic imstimct and ability, while the ease with which he moves about the stage and speaks his lines are proof of reai 
=*ous. Mir. dw Maurier is the som of the distinguished author of “Trilby"” and the husband of Miss Muriel Beaumont, who has for some tim2 
beem associated with Mr. Bourchier’s productions at the Garrick 


This is the 
Theatre. 
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Many Honours in 1906: 


AST year was remarkable for the large number of honours 
The latest “Burke ” 


and dignities conferred. 

two new earldoms, four 

viscounties, twenty-five 
baronets, and thirty- -six baronet- 
cies. On the other hand, the only 
title which became extinct was 
the barony of Lord Currie, which 
lasted but eight years. Two 
baronies became extinct, those of 
Wells and Synge-Hutchinson. 


Old Titles Revived. 


‘Two interesting old titles were, 
however, revived during this 
period owing to promotions in 
the peerage. Lord Windsor be- 
came Earl of Plymouth, a title 
which had become extinct sixty- 
five years ago but which had 
previously been long associated 
with Lord Windsor’s family. Lord 
Hawkesbury revived the almost 
equally famous earldom of Liver- 
pool, which had been borne by 
his maternal ancestors. ‘The last 
Earl of Liverpool died in 1851. 
It was the second Lord Liverpool 
who was the famous statesman. 


Duff House. 


uff House—which by the 
munificence of the Duke 

of Fife is, with the surrounding 
“policies”? as the Scottish phrase 


Daughter of the Hon. Harry Lawson, whose marriage to Mr. John 
Coke at the Guards’ Chapel was a very quiet affair owing to the recent 
death of the bride’s grandfather, Sir Henry de Bathe, and the bride- 


is, to become the property of the towns of Banff and Macduff—is 
a mansion of considerable pretensions, being, in fact, a passable 


imitation of the Borghese Palace at Rome. 
It contains some fine rooms, notably the 
long and lofty library, which contains a 
valuable collection of rare old engravings. 


The Duke of Fife’s Gift. 
“This gift of the Duke of Fife cannot be 
altogether unconnected with the fact 
that he has no son or other male heir, and 
that he isin a sense the last of his line. 
On his death all his inherited titles as 
well as most: of his acquired titles will 
become extinct. The only dignities which 
will survive him are the dukedom of Fife 
and the earldom of Macduff. 


Confession Post Cards. 


ne of the latest fads is the confession 
post card, which seems likely to take 
the place of the old-fashioned confession 
album. A friend sends you a -post card 
bearing some half-dozen searching ques- 
tions and the request that you will fill in 
the answers, append your signature, and 
return it to the sender. They are going 
to form a new terror in life to the already 
careworn celebrity whose autograph is con- 
stantly sought after. Norare the questions 
all of the orthodox type. Here are four: 
“How often do you go to church?” ‘Do 
you snore in bed?” “What is your 
favourite tipple?” and ‘‘ How many chil- 
dren have you got?’’ which are often 
very embarrassing questions to all. 


A Bishop’s Sympathy. 
‘ “The genial Bishop Wilberforce made Cuddesdon Palace the 
model of a clerical country house,” 


records 


Lallie Charles 


MISS DOROTHY LAWSON 


groom’s uncle 


gun. 


Cee J 
Gale & Polden 
MAJOR A. S. COOPER 


Late of the Cheshire Regiment, of Kellemire Castle, 
Dundrum, Co. Tipperary, who was married to Miss 
E. E. Leahy last week 
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says Mr. Escott in his 
interesting book on “ Society in 
the Country House.” On one 
occasion two of his young friends 
from the adjoining university 
were lounging about the hall 
singing the Lutheran refrain, 
“The Devil is dead.” The pre- 
late walked quietly up to them 
and in his most consolatory tone 
soeteaat ORES, moc Oneal 


Trench’ Ss Mistake. 


| t the dinner table of Wilber- 
force, whose curate he had 
once been, Archbishop ‘Trench 
fancied himself overtaken by his 
life-long terror, paralysis. ‘At 
last,’ he murmured, “it has 
come. ‘Total insensibility of the 
right side.” “It may console 
you,” said the lady next to whom 
he was sitting, “to know it was 
my leg you were pinching.” 


A General’s Sportsmanship. 


A good story of the Duke of 
Malakhoff is also told by 
Mr. Escott. During a_battue 
Malakhoff had missed everything. 
To flatter his vanity and smooth 
his ruffled temper his host (the 
2nd Duke of Wellington ) caused 
a pheasant to be tied to the top 


of a post and put Malakhoff 30 yd. off with a double-barrelled 
But the general had other ideas. 


Walking right up to 
the bird he discharged both barrels into 
it with the words, ‘‘ Hé, coquin.” “ This,” 
said Wellington to his keeper next day, 
“is the foreign general who smoked to 
death in a cave 500 Arabs.” “ Like 
enough, your grace,” was the reply ; “he'd 
be capable of ‘anything. ZI 


A Theatre Aoat 
heatres have been built in many curious 
places, but the floating one on the 
Ohio, Illinois, and Mississippi rivers 1s pro- 
bably the most remarkable of all. The 
seating capacity is for 1,000 people, and 
there are boxes for the élite and a pit for 
the orchestra. In addition the vessel is 
large enough to hold numerous sleeping- 
rooms for the actors and all those con- 
nected with either the show or the boat. 
The entire force numbers forty. At night 
the theatre is brilliantly lighted by electri- 
city and a flashlight searches over the sur- 
rounding country. The entertainment 
lasts about three hours. 


Have you been to Nordhausen ? 

The Nordhausen authorities are trying 
to reform the feminine skirt for 

sanitary considerations. A bylaw against 

trains empowers the police to arrest any 

woman wearing in the street askirt which 


.trailsone inch on the ground. ‘The penalty 


for the first offence is ros., for the second 
ras. 6d., and a day in prison for the third. 


